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»SOPHRONIMOS.' 


A GRECIAN TALE. 


> 
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. SopwHRonimos . was ; shoee at 
Thebes : his, father, of an; ancient 
family of; Corinth, had, deft. the 
place,:of his nativity, :to : ‘establish 
himself in the ¢ aL: 

Mile; his.only san.was yet:a child 
he‘died,. and, his, wife, aot Jong. sur- 
yiving him, Sophronimis,.. at thee 

~-eatly,age of twelve, ech por- 

pls orphan. ‘Ae “BA 
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., he stood in need, the shad ‘only ¥e- 


iia deity teedpliie! Shei: alt 
sys return tothe dwell- 
of. Minerva, - whose 
ted ao eae ‘starv- 
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. |{ dislike:to PHebes, quitted nis courts 
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dressed Praxitéles with that inno- 
tent confidence which only belongs 
to sane agi 


Pa 


% Father, fe said bi epee’ me. e 
chissel, and teach me.to ‘become:a 
great man like yourself!" The 
sculptor looked at the lovely. child," 
and. WAS | astonished atthe -anima- _ 
tion which, shone in his, eyes; .he 
embraced him, tentlerly—“ Yes, I 
We be your maste®,’ replied he, 

“-stayawith me, and I pet ae 
eidalk you will surpass me.” 


The youthful sani his 
| beart filled with ‘and } joys, 
had tio desire of leaving Praxi iteles, 

sobh felt the’ germ ‘of talent 
“fature "had implanted i in his 
, tapidly expanding ; and at 
‘eighteen the master wot not 
have blushed to own the works: of 
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’ with him that desire of instruction , 


and admiration of the sublime and. 
beautiful, which had inflamed his 
mind even in childhood, he daily 
gathered improvement, and each 
masterpiece he beheld, added 
something to his store of know- 
T he wish of pleasing gave 
a polish to his mind and manners ; 
his modesty increasing with his 
acquirements, and always reflect- 
ing on what he was deficient in. 
Sophronimos at twenty, was the 
most skilful as weil as the most 
anwable of men. 


| ed our hero. 





Having resolved to settle ina | 





large city, he chose Miletus, a 
Grecian colony on the coast of 
Tonia, purchased a small house, as 
also some blocks of marble, and 
prepared to make statues for his 
subsistence. | 


Renown, which is oftentimes so 
tardy an attendant upon merit, was 
not so towards Sophronimos. His 
works were held in great estima- | 
tion, and soon his talents were the 
weneral theme of conversation. 
‘The vouthful Theban, without per- 
vnitting himself to be intoxicated 
with tthe praise so profusely Javish- 
ed upon ‘him, only. redoubléd ‘his 
effbets’ to remain worthy of it. 
lis dwelling, he dedica- 
‘hole of the day to labour, 
aid ii the evening, as a relaxation, 
a:nused himself inereading Ho- 
mer; tbis instructive pleasure ele- 
vated his soul, and furnished his 
genius with some new ideas for, 
the work of the morrow. Satisfi- 
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_ ed with the past, and prepared for. 


“the future, he returned thanks to 
| the gods, and retired to » enjoy re- 


pose. 


’ This tranquillity did not, how- 


ever, last long ; the only enemy 


that can rob virtue of peace, assail- 
Carite, the daughter 
of Aristos, chief magistrate of Mi- 
letus, came with her father to see 
the works of out youthful Theban. 


Carite in beauty, far surpassed 
the fairest maids of Ionia, and her 
mind was still lovelier than her 
face. Her father, Aristos, who 
possessed immense riches, had, 
since her birth, dedicated his whole 
time to her education ; he had no 
difficulty in bending her mind to- 
wards virtue, and he lavished 
treasures, in-order to give her ev 
ery ornamental acquirement. Ca- 
rite was sixteen, her wit was tefi- 
ned, her soul tender, her form en- 
chanting, she thought: like Plato, 
and sung like Orpheus. 


A a 
et 


Sophronimos on seeing her, felt — 


a confusion, and’emotions rn ‘ 
unknown. He bent his ¢yes of — 
the grouad, and never spoke so lite 
tle to the purpose. Abi 
buting his embarrassment to re- 
spect, endcawBured to 
him. ~“ Shi ” said he, “ your 
finest statue: 1 hear your praise 
from every mouth.” © “ Alas !” 
d Sephronimos, * ‘“ Thad had 
y form a Venus, 
till now satisfiedy — 
t I must make it’ 
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words, he uncovered his statue, 
and threw a timid glance towards 
Carite. 


to be occupied with the Venus, 
while her thoughts were really en- 
gaged on the young sculptor. 


Aristos, after having admired 
our hero's works, departed, promi- 
sing that he would soon_ visit him 
again ; Carite on ijeaving; -him, 
gracefully. bade him adieu, and 
poor Sophronimos now perceived, 
for the first time, that his’ house 
appeared extremely solitar y-: 


That é¢vening he could not read 


Homer as usual, his whole mind 
was filled with Carite. The next 


‘morning, instead of attending his 


labours, he traversed the whole ci- 
ty, in the hope of seeing ‘her a- 
gain. He. was successful, and 
from that instant no. more peace, 
no more study; his statues remain. 


ed unfinished, and Apollo, Diana, }}: 


and Jupiter, were no longer thought 
of. His. mind, ever filled) with 
Carite, hé now passed his whole 
time in the circus. and public 
walks in.the hope of beholding 
her, and when unsuccessful, he 
ns, and de- 
termined with the t dawn to 


put them. in execution. 


At length his - perseverance, 
Joined to his celebrity, gained him 
an introduction to Aristos’s house. 
He was lowed to conyerse, with 
Carite, and became still more ena- 


moured ; but how could he-ever 
dare to reveal it? hoW could a 
~ 








. She had perfectly under- | 
stood his meaning, and appeared . 
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“ye gods! 


sculptor, without fortune or friends? 
have any pretensions to the hand 
of the wealthiest damsel of that 
city? his delicacy—all conspired 
to prohibit the disclosure of his 
sentiments. Carite was too rich” 
for ‘@ poor youth to notice her 
beauty. Sophronimos knew | all 
this, and that if-he declared him- 
seif, he was lost; but he must ei- 
ther comply with the irresistible 
impulse, or expire with grief. He 
wrote to. Carite. This lever, 
couched. in the tenderest, the most 
submissive;.the most respectful 
ierms, was confided to one of A- 
ristos’s slaves, to wnom our hero 
gave all:'the litle money he'pos- 
sessed, to Insure his secrecy ; but 
the treacherous confident, instead 
of giving it toCarite, carr rried it to 
her father. 


The indignant Aristos, after ha- 
ving read it, for the first time, 
abused the authority his situation 
gave him ; he accused Sophronk- 
mos in the council of crimes, 
which the youth had never dream- 
ed of, and caused him to* be ban- 
ished from the city. P 


Meanwhile the ‘unfortunate 
Theban, with trembling aifkiety 
expected .the slave, and instead 
of seeing him, received an order, 
to quit Miletus. He entertained 
no doubt, but that Carite, offended 
at his presumption, had herself 
solicited this vengeance—* I 

ve deserved my fate,” exclaim- 

he, * yet 1 do not repent—Oh, 
grant her happiness, and 
L 
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wreek over my fiead all the woes | 


which might trouble Het repose.” 
_#Sueh was the enthusiasm ‘ol his 
‘pagsidn, that without murmuring 
atthe injustice of his sentence, his 
‘heart filied with grief, he proceed- 
‘ed ‘towards the’ hatbour, and em- 
‘barked in a vessel’ bound to Crete. 


_ Avistos thoughtiit advisable: to 
cynceal from his daughter the real 
_gatuse of Sophronimes’ banishment. 
he, however, entertained doubts 
not far from the truth..; Carite 
shad, long since read in the young 


‘Eheban’s eyes all, ‘that his. letter 
_yould..have revéaled ; she shed | 
ears. to, the remembrance of a 


amanwhose love for: her. had prov- 
edt $0 fatal ; but Carite was very 
‘young, and soon our hero was for- 
gotten. Aristos, on his side, con- 
fident in the measures he had ta- 


ken, enjoyed tranquillity, and only , 
6ccupied Himself in seeking’a suit- | 


able’ husband for his daughter, 
when an’ extraordinary event, 


sprend § ‘ufhiversal ° consternation . 
throughout Miletus. 


“Some pirates from Loauhips6 sur: 


prised a quarter of the,city, and. be- . 
fore the inhabitants could take up_ 


axis, these miscreants pillaged | 
Venus’s.temple, and,aven :carried | 
away, ¥ ith them the.statue of that 
goddess. _ This statue was consid- 
ered.,as. the paladium.of., Miletus, 
und.the prosperity of the Milesi- 
ans depended, on its possession. 


The people, much alarmed, 
it Amediately selit ambas sadors 4 


Dolphus, to consult Apollo. 


| power threw it down, 
| sians now began to. regret Sophro- 
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Oracle answered, that Miletus — 
woiild only be in safety when a 
new statue of Venus, as handsome 
as the Goddess herself, should 
have replaced’ the one they had 
ag. hei ak . 

“The Milesians ietiente pub- 
lished throughout Greece, that the 
fairest maid of Miletus, with four 


talents. _of gold, should be the re- 


compence of the’ ‘sculptor who 
would fulfil the Oracle’s condition. 
Several ' Celebrated artists arrived 
with their works, which were ex- 
posed ‘in the public Square ; ; the 
magistrates and the people 4 were 
well satisfied with many of, them ; 

but as soon as. the statue was pla-~ — 
ced. on ‘the altar, a supernatural 
_ The Mile- 


nimos, and with tears entreated 
that he might be soneht 


"“Atistos himself now + thought it 
necessary to gain some information 2 
of the ship in which’ the unhappy | 
banished youth’ had embarked. 
All ‘his endeavours were fruitless, f 
and at Jength he was. obliged to oe 
send to Crete, where the messen- 


ger learned that the ‘skip’ with all 


‘perished near the 





sed their magistrate of want of vi- a } 
gilance, to which cause they. attri- ! 
buted’ thé invasion of the pirates, 
and the loss of Sophronimos, whom 
they discovered he had unjustly 
banished: The people soon pro- 


TP ceeded from murmurs, to revolt ; | 
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they surrounded his dwelling, and 


entered it by force: Carite’s teats; 


entreaties, and lamentations; were 


of no avail, they could not save‘ her 


father: Aristos was seized, load- 
ed with irdns, and ‘dragged to a 
dungeon, where the people decla- 
red he should remain until the sta- 
tue of Venus was replaced. 

[Zo be concluded next week. | 


eo se 
ALONZO CANO: 
THE. MICHAEL AGELO OF SPAIN. 


RETURNING home one evening, 
he discovered his wife murdered, 
his house robbed, and an Italian 
journeyman, on whom the suspi- 
cion naturally fell escaped and not 
tobe found. The criminal judges 
held a court of enquiry upon the 
fact, and having discovered that 
Alonzo Cano had been jealous of 
this Italian, and also that he was 
known to be attached to another 
woman, they acquitted the fugitive 
gallant, and with a sagacity truly 
in character, condemned the hus- 
band. No choice was now left to 
Cano but to fly, and abandon Mad- 
rid in the midst of his prosperity. 
He caused it to be.reported that 
he was gone to Poftugal and took 
refuge in the ci&y of Valencia. 
Necessity soon compelled him to 
have recourse to his art, and his 
art, almost immediately be- 
trayed him. In this exigency he 
took himself to the asylum of a 
Carthusian convent, at Potra Coeli, 


about three leagues from Valencia. 
Here he seemed, for a time, de- ’ 
termined upon taking the order ; 
but either the austerities of that 
‘habit, or the hope of returning 
with impunity to a course of life 
more to his taste than a convent, 
put him from his design, and ‘he 
was even rash enough to return to” 
Madrid, thinking to conceal him- 
self in the house of his fathier, 
Don Rafael Sanguineto. He made 
several paintings here as well as 
with the Carthusians, and not be- 
ing of a temper to maintain any 
lasting restraint over himself, he 
neglected to keep house with Don 
Rafael and was apprehended in the 
streets, and directions were given 
for putting him to the torture. 
Cano defended himself by the plea 
of excellens arte and he obtained 
so much mitigation as to have his 
right arm exempted from the liga- 
ture. He suffered thf rack and 
had the resolution under his tor- 
tures not to criminate himseif by 
any confession, not uttering a sin- 
gle word. This circumstance be- 
ing related to Philip, he received 
him again into favour, and as Cano 
saw there was no absolutes safety 
but within the pale of the church : 
he solicited the King with that 
view, and was named Residentiary 
of Grenada. The chapter object- 
ed to his nomination, and deputed 
two of their body to represent to 
Philip against the person of Cano, 
enumerating maby disqualfications 
and, amongst the rest, want of 
learning. The King dismissed the 








deputies, bidding them proceed to 
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admit vis nomination : and telling 
them that, if Cano had been a man 
of dearning, Se should, perhaps, 
have made him their Bishop, and 


not a Residentiary. “ Priests like . 
. you,” said Philip, “I the King 


can make at pleasure, but God 
alone can create an Alonzo Cano;” 
using the same retort to these com- 
plaints, as Charles V. did te his 
courtiers in the case of Titiane.— 
The church of Grenada profited 
by his appointment, many sculp- 
tures and paintings beings of his 
donation, and some he had bestow- 
ed upon the church of Malaga. 
A eounse!lor of Grenada having 
refused to pay the sum of one hun- 
dred pistoles for an image of San 
Antonio de Padua, who Cano had 
made for him, he dashed the Saint 
into pieces on the pavement of his 
academy, whilst the stupid coun- 
sellor was reckoning up how many 
pistoles per day Cano had earned 
whilst the work was in_ hand. 
“ You have been five-and-twenty 
days carving this image of San 
Antonio,” said the niggardly arith- 
metician, ‘ and the purchase- 
money demanded being one hun- 
dred, you have rated your labour 
at the exorbitant price of four pis- 


toles per day ; whilst I, who am a | 


counsclior and your superior, do 
net make half vour profits by my 
talents.’ “™ Whetch,” exclaimed 
the enraged artist, “ to talk to me 
of your talents. 1 have been fifty 
rears Jearning to make this statue 
in twenty-five days,” and so saying, 
he flun> it with the utmost vio- 
lence upon the pavement. The 





| 





affrighted counsellor escaped du 
of the house with the utmost pre 


cipitation, concluding the man, who 
‘was. bold. enough to, demolish a 


Sainty would have. very little re- 
morse in destroying a lawyer. 


In the early period of his life, . 


when the great artists of Flanders 


‘thought a journey to Spain well 


repaid by surveying and copying 
his works, and when he had so 
strong an idea in his mind of fur- 
ther excellence, that he refused 


payment for productions he regard- 


ed as imperfect, he could have 
given no greater evidence of the 
true spirit and native genius of an 
artist. The same spirit attended 
him to the last hour, the very eye 
that the hand of dea:h was in the 


act of closing, and in which the. 


light of life was all but absolutely 
extinct, revolted with abhorrence 
from a disproportioned and ill car- 
ved crucifix, though to that -object 


the indisputable duties of his reli-. — : 


gion were affixed. Strong indeed 
must be the enthusiasm of that 
Virtuoso, who, when naked and 
starving, was to refuse the door, 
that was opened to him, because 
the rules of architecture were not 
observed in its construction. If 
we may say of stich a man that he 
loved his art befter than his _ life, 
we may pronounge of Cano in 
stronger terms, that it was dearer 
to him than his soul. 





Him, who incessantly laughs in 
the street, you may commonly hear 
grumbling in his closet. 
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ANNAPOLIS UGLY CLUB 


On the Fourth of July, the Ugly 
Club met at Mr, Coolidge’s to ce- 
lebrate the day—This club isof se- 
veral years standing, and has ra- 
ther increased than decreased in 
number, being composed of six- 
teen as ugly, men as have lived 
since the days of Thersites. A 
man of little soul is apt to be asha- 
med of any defects which may ap- 
pear in his person, but the present 
members, conscious that they are 
fit subjects for such an institution, 
wish to prove an idle affectation of 
beauty. Happy in being the first 
to participate. in the mirth which 
they themselves create— 


His Ugliness the President, and 
his Homeliness the Vice Presi- 
dent, with the respective mem- 
bers, arranged in official orde., sat 
down to an elegant dinner. On 
the occasion, the following appro- 
priate toasts were drank. 


1. The day we celebrate, dear 
to the heart of every American 
patriot—may the sour looks and 
ugly faces made when we were 
declared free, never be changed 
into smiles and pleasant phizes at 
seeing us again subjected to’any 
nation. 


2. The President of the Uni- 
ted States—Ugliness no obstacle 
toan advancement to a high pre- 
eminence among our fellow, citi- 
zens. 


ail 











3. The state of Maryland—May 
a soil so productive in ugliness, be 
equally famous for its patriofiém. 


4. The Legislature, of Maty- 
land—May it become a political 
ugly club. Dee TL 


5. The Club—Harmionized by 


the discord of ugliness, may they 
learn to perform on the harp of 
love, the armorial motto of Mary- 
land— crescite et multiplica- 
mine.” | 


6. May the overgrown size of 
some of our brethren, never in- 
duce them to deform the beauties 
of the Constitution, by an .unhal- 
lowed touch. 


7. May the shortness of some 
of our brethren never be found in 
their purses. 


8. Ugliness—The splendour of. 
the Diamond is oft concealed by a 
rude casement. ° 


9. The correct taste of Venus— 


The loveliest of the goddesses pre-. 


ferred the ugliest of the gods. 


10. May deformity never cast 
us like Vulcan, from the heaven 
of our wishes. 


11. Simplicity of dress—The 
contented man.will scorn to supply 
the defects of nature by the gaudy 
trapping of, oriental magnificence. 


12. The arms. of; the Club—a 
Gorgon’s head,and serpent’s tail— 
May the one turn our enemies in- 
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to stone, ana the other sting them || Yet no ai do they know, 
unto death. Half so certain I trow, . 
ale As that which Sees th this 
F 13. Our brethren throughout Sir ; 


the world—May all the curiosities 


of nature be ae i sought after. 


thy of them! 


15. Ourselves—Sworn enemies 
to beauty, may. we ayeye attack it 
with vigour. 


16. The ugly man, the best de- 
fender of his.country—For unlike 


the smooth-faced Patricians at the’ 
battle of Pharsaliay he would pre-’ 


sent his face to the’shock of battie 
as being the least susceptible of 
injury. 


_ 17. The fair sex—If they will 
not let an ugly man kiss them, 


may they never be kissed by a 
handsome one. 


The following song was written 
for the occasion by one of the mem- 
bers, and sung with appropriate 
grimace. 


SONG. 


Tune— Mason's March. 


Tuo’ the masons declare, 
They can tell to a hair, 
By a touch of the finger each 
other ; 
And boast that they own, 
Some secret unknown, 
Which none can e’ér Jearn but 
a brotner. 


- 


14. Our sisters. in ugliness— 
‘+ May they raise a generation wor- 








For in each member’s face, 2 


-There’s some—ugly place, ss 


Which no man with his eye- 
_ sight can miss, Sir. 


This club all disown, ~ 
Every,secret but one, 
And this secret you quickly 
‘may tell, Sir ; 
For ’tis I profess, 
No more.aud no less, | 
Than just to be as ugly as us, Sir. 


For the President’s self, 
Is as ugly an elf, 


_So slender and gaunt: that you ‘4 


swear, Sir, 
He was some troubled ghost, 
From the’ Stygian ‘coast, 


Or‘camelion: fed upon air, Sir. - 


Then let us all join, , 
In a full glass of wine, . 
Tothe health of this ugliest of 
mens Sir ; oP: 
For I very much fear, 
When death takes us from here, 


You'll ne’er see as ugly: again, 


Sir. 


Tne most éloquent speaker, the 


most ingenuous writer, and the 
most accomplished statesman), can- 
not effect so much as thé mere 
presence of the man who tempers 


his wisdom and his — vigour “with 


humanity. 
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For the..Lady’s Miscellany. 
‘VARIETY. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


FALSE APPEARANCES. 


From 
Corry’s * Shetch of Modern Manners.” 


A DESIRE to appear opulent, 
or in easy circumstances, pervades 
society ; poverty being considered 
as the greatest of evils in this com- 


mercial city. Numbers, whose 


subsistence depends upon credit, 
launch into expences which must 
terminate in their ruin, rather than 
attend to a system of economy, 
which would have rendered them 
comfortable through life. How 
preposterous is their vain emula- 
tion, to equal their more opulent 
neighbours in dress, furniture, and“ 
amusements ! ‘This passion for 7o- 
toriety is so great, that even the 
lowest classes assume consequen- 
tial airs from the accidental circum- 
stance of their residing in a gen- 
teel neighbourhood: and many 
coxconibs, who would readily en- 
cumber themselves with an um- 
brella, or any thing connected with 
the idea of gentility, would go 
without their breakfast, rather than 
be seen-carrying a loaf for their 
own use from the baker’s shop! 
S. Oe 4. @ 
DRESS. 


Female habiiiments have long 
been remarkable for the delicacy 








of their texture; but it does not 
appear that economy is consulted 
with respect to price; for the robe, 
or even the veil, of a fashionable 
lady, is more costly than a whole 
suit of the plain kind. It must be 
an universal passion, which causes’ 
our lovely’ women to risk their’ 
heaith and reputation, by appear- 
ing in the public streets and thea- 
tres in a garb similar to that worn 
by deminpsor actresses.—Though 
it has been the rage, of late, ° for 
actresses to become women of 
fashion, we see no necessity for 
our women of fashion to become 
actresses. 


During the late rigorous wea- 
thr, however, several philosophic 
ladies shielded their delicate forms 
in the Turkish pelisse. Should 
they improve on this idea, and 
adopt the mahkramat, or thick veil 
worn in Turkey, their beauties . , 
would be completely eclipsed ; but 
their passion for admiration will 
prevent this transition. 


The sudden change from such 
warm habits to their light and al- 
most transparent drapery, is no 
proof that propriety and fashion go 
hand in hand. Some advocate for 
modish variety may exclaim, 
“ This cynic is equally displeased 
with a thin or warm dress; and 
satirises the fashion, rather from a 
desire to vent his spleen, than to 
correct impropriety.” ‘The female 
habit, however, ought neither 
to be so light asto give the wearer 
the appearance of a paper. -kite, 
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subject to be carried away by every 
gust ; nor so warm as to remind 
us of the climate of Russia or 
Lapland. 


Simplicity of dress, is, like mo- 
desty of manners, the handmaid of 
grace. Gorgeous ornaments dis- 
tract the imagination of the obser- 
ver ; andthe wearer, like the silk- 
worm, is hid amid her own mag- 
nificence. But a decent garb, ad- 
justed to the elegant contour of 
the female form, concealing those 
beauties that would obtrusively 
force themselves upon our obser- 
vation, and harmonizing with a 
virtuous mind; this is the dress 
that we should recommend to the 
fair sex; and which, combined 
with a modest demeanour, is more 
attractive than the cestus of Ve- 
nus! can render even beauty more 
amiible, impress the idea of an- 
gelic perfeciion and innocence on 
the mind of the beholder, - and 
compel us to adore virtue thus 
personified in woman ! 


ANTOINETTE DESHCULIERS. 


This lady was no less celebra- 
ted for genius than her proficiency 
in literature, and her favour with 
the great. To the most refined 
wit she united the strictest piety, 
and the utmost firmness of mind.* 
The following singular’ proof shé 
gave of her courage, exhibits in 
strong terms the superiority of her 
jodgment. Going into the coun- 
try en a visit! to one of her female 


v 





friends, she was informed that no- 
body had, for along time, lain in a 
particular apartment of the man- 
sion, from/an opinion that it was 
haunied every night. In this 
chamber, Madie Deshouliers was 
desirous of sleeping, saying, “I 
long, of all things, to see an appa- 
rition, if there*be any such thing, 
and to putan end to your fears, 
should they be visionary.” Ail the 
entreaties of the family, and the 
frightful stories they uttered, could 
not alter her purpose. Inthe dead 
of the night, she had her door push- 
ed open, upon which she called 
out, but the ghost, without making 
any answer, entered the room with 
a rude step, making a dullgkind of 
noise. Soon after, a table was 


move ; this was followed by the 
fall of a stand at her bedside. The 
Jady, not in the least daunted, 
stretched out her arms to feel for 
the spectre, which she concluded 
must be tangible, and secured it 
without any struggle, by its ears. 
The length and shagginess of. 
these organs somewhat discon- 
certed her, but she would not let 
go her hold, lest the creature 
might get from her; and_ that the 
discovery might be complete, in 
that troublesome attitude did she 
sit, composing in her mind an ode 
against Fear, till the dawn of day 
shewed her that what had _inter- 
rupted the cheerfulness of a wor- 
thy family, was only an old harm- 
less dog, who, not caring to be 


ee 





abroad at night, used to come for 
| shelter into this room, as the door 








overset, and her curtains began to 
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couid it jock. Then tying her 
garter about her captive’s neck, 
she drest herself, and led him in 
triumph to the family, who could 
not sufficiently admire her cou- 
rage, whilst she made herself 
merry with their apprehensions. 





MAGDALEN DE SCUDFRI. 


The name of this lady is well 
known in the literary world. Her 
talents were of the first order ; al- 
though her romances are now but 
littie read. She was called the 
Sappho of her age. While com- 
posing the romance of Cyrus, the 
following odd adventure befei her. 
At an inn, where she and her bro- 
ther lodged, and in which there 
were two beds, she was convers- 
ing with him on the process of the 
Romance, particulariy in what 
manner Prince Mazara should be 
. disposed of. After a pretty warm 
debate, it was agreed that he 
should be assassinated. Some 
merchants in the next room, over- 
hearing this discourse, and conclu- 
ding that these strangers were 
contriving the death of some great 
prince, whom they concealed un- 
der the sham name of Mazara, 
gave immediate information to the 
governor, who caused them to be 
apprehended. Nor was it without 
considerable trouble and expense, 
that these ingenious persons clear- 
ed themselves of the charge, and 
obtained their liberty. 





FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 
A ship belonging to the Dutch 








anchor in the Gages, sent out a 
boat with eight men, to catch fish, 
as they were casting their nets, 
one of the men got out of the boat, 
«nd ciimbed up a bank, either led 
by a desire to view the country, 
or some other cesizn ; but he had 
not gone on it twenty paces, when 
he pe ceived a crocodile very near 
him ; he thought to save himself 
by getting down on the other side ; 
but at that instant, he saw a tyger 
rush out of an adjacent.forest, and 
run with the utmost swiftness to- 
wards him. Either his fear or his 
prudence induced him to throw 
himself flat ou the ground, and the 
tyger having taken his race with 
too precipitate a force, leaped di- 
rectly over him, and fell into the 
river, where he encountered the 
jaws of the crocodile, who dragged 
him into the middle of the stream. 
The mariner, delivered by so 
strange a chance, rejoined , his 
comrades, who with fear and won- 
der had beheld all that passed. 
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Papinianus, a Roman lawyer, 
and the honor of his profession, 
when the wicked Caracalla had 
defiled his hands with the inno- 
cent blood of his brother Geta, and 
commanded him by his eloquence 
to give that action a fair colour to 


the Senate and populace, he po- 


sitively refused it, saying, it was 


an easier matter to commit fratri- 


cide, than to defend so barbarous 


an.action ; and, persevered sia his » 
Rast India Company, having cast |} denial, though he knew. it would 
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Tuoven Winter's icy fetters bind 
The flowing stream, the verdant blade, 





They cannot chain the grateful mind,; 
Nor gloomy skies its brightness shade. 


No! Gratitude’s perennial flow’r 

Needs not of Spring the genial breath, 

Summer nor Autumn's rip’ning hour, 

But ope’s unchill’d, '’midst Winter's 
death. 


For you, our Patrons, fair and kind, 
We've strictly cull’d its clioicest bloom ; 
Accept the wreath we’ve humbly twin‘d, 
And may ye love its meek perfume. 








And may for youeach coming year, — jf 


Auspicious wave its infant wings ; 
Bring tender husbands, friends sincere, 
With ev'ry good from wealth that | 


springs, 
Still may each nameless charm of grace, 
And wit's sly magic aid your sway— 
Assist the conquests of the face, 














And triumph still when those decay. 


SPLEEN. 
_ By Miss Owenson. 


“Che s’altro amanta na a? destra for- 
tuva 
Mile piacer ne noglioro un tormento.’”| 
| PETRARCH. 


Come Apathy, and o’er me breathe thy 
spell, 

While I devote to thee those bosom’d 
treasures 

Which feeling gave, and thou shall 
sound the knell 

Of my departed joy’s and dying 5a? 


sures. 


For they were but itusione senor 
power! 

And cheated while they charm’d the 
dazzled mind, 

In joy’s gay wreath, in pleasure’s sweet. 
est flower, 


“Nor bloom nor odour can they not'rist 


find. 


Then come ! and thou shall be my Be 
snpreme, — 

And 1 will worship ‘at thy peomy 

. shrine: : 

Nor from the Might of memory shal} 


beam, 
One rays to shew that bliss or-joy were 





THE AMERICAN STAR. 


Come strikethe bold anthem, the war- 
dogs are howling, 
Already they eagarly snuff up their 
pray, 
The red clouds of war o’er our forests 
are scowling, 
Soft peace spreads her wings, and 
flies weeping away. 
The infants affighted, cling close | to 
their mothers, 
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The youth grasp their swords, fer 
the combat prepare, 
While beauty weeps, fathers and lovers 
and brothers, 
Who rush to display the American 
Star. 


Come blow the shrill bugle—the loud 
dsum awaken, 
The dread rifle seize—tet the cannon 
deep roar; 
No heart with pale fear, or faint doubt- 
ings be shaken, 
No slave's hostile foot leaves a print 
on our shore ; 
Shall mothers, wives, dayghters and 
sisters left weeping, 
Insulted by ruffians, be cragged fo 
despair ? 
Qh no—from the hills the proud agile 
comes sweeping, 
Aad waves to the brave the American 
Star. ) 


The spirit of Washington,’ Warren, 
Montgomery, 
Look down from the aol with 
bright aspects serene— 
Come soldiers a tear, a toast to their 


memory, 
Rejoicing they'll see us as they once 
have been— 
Tous the high boon by the Gods have 
been granted, 
To spread the giad tidings of peerty 
far— 
Let mikey us, we'll meet them 
undaunt 
And conquer or die by th’ American 
Star. 


Your hands then der comtades, round 
liberty’s altar 
United, we sw 
ifhive! 
Not one from the strong resolution 
shall faulter, 
To live independent, or sink to the 
grave! 


by the souls of the 
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Then freemen fl i mite the striped 
banners flying, 

The high birds of liberty scream 
through the air, ! 
Beneath her oppression ard tyranny 

dying— 
Success to the beaming American 
Stat, 


inaee 
‘Communicated for the Miscellany. 


The folléwing Ballad of a Young Man 
that would read unlawful Books, is 
extracted from Robert Southey's Me- 
TR ICAL Tae : 


Cornelius Agrir pa went out one day, 
His Study he lock’d ere he went.away, 


And he gave the key of the door to his 
wife, 
And charged her to keep it eck, on 
* her life. 


And if any one ask my study to see, 

I charge: you trust them not with the 
key, 

Whoever may beg, and intngate and 
implore, 

On your life let nobody enter : ies 
door. 


There liv'da young man in the house 
who in vain 


Access to that Study had sought to ob. 
tain, 

And he begg’d and_ pray’d the books to 
see, F os 

Till the foolish woman gave him the 


key. 


On the study-table a bookthere lay, 

Which Agrippa himself had been rea. 
ding that day, 

The letters were written with blood 
within, 

And the leaves were made of dead 
men’s skin. 
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And these horrible leayes of magic be- 
tween 72 ee | 
“Were the ugliest pictures that ever bin 
seen, 
The likeness of thing's so foul to behold, 
That what they were, is not. fit to be 
“told. ° : 
The young man, he began toread ‘ 
He knew not what, but he would pro-' 
ceed, .. 
When there wis heard a ‘sound at the 
toe wg 
Which as-he, read on grew more and 
more. 


- And mere and more the knocking grew, 
The young man knew riot whit to do ; 
But bh seks in fear he set,w ithin, 


Till Tn eite n, was broke and. the Devil 


ae 


Two hideous horns on » his is hei fe had 

, got i 

Like iron heated nine times hot ; 

The breath of his nostrils was brimstone 
blue, 

And his tail like a fiery serpent grew. 


fiw 


What wouldst thou with me? the 
Wicked One cried, © 

But not a word the young man replied ; 

Every hair on his head was standing 
upright 

Aid his limbs like a palsy shook with 
afright. 


What wouldst thou with me? cried the 

“Author of ill, 

Rot the wprictied young man was silent 

ill; 

Not a word had his lips the power to 
say, 

And his marrow seem’d to ss melting 
aws ay. 


- 


What wouldst thou with me? ? the third 
time he cries; 

And a flash of lightning came from his 
eycs, 
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And helified hs | i a law in the air, 


And the young. man had not strength 
for a prayer. pe 6s 
"His eyes led fire and faty dart, 


| As out he tore the young man’s heart; 
He grinn’d a horrible grin at his prey, 
And in a clap of thunder vanished away, 


“THE MORAL,» | 


| Henceforth let all young men take heed. 


How in a Conjurer’s books they read. 
he > wid , 
From” SWIFT" $ ‘WORKS, 


As Thomas: was cudgelled one day'by 
his wife, 
He tdok to the a ‘and. tie fied £6? 
his life ; 
fom'‘s. three. flearest en came in by 
the squabble, - 
a sav'd him at nese ete the ag pir 
' and therabble: (§ ° > - 
Then ventur’d to give ares some sober 
fadweer 9°! 
But Tom was a person indo so nice, 
Too wise to take courisel, ‘Wo praud te 
' take warning, 
That be -sent to a hc a _ challenge 
next mornin 
Three duels ‘he fought, thrice vested 
fis life; 2° 


dbase; « and. dwhasengeea 
in by: bis wife. + Sy 7 
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